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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK. | 
By T. EK. Guyvn, F.L.S. 


In forwarding my record of ornithological events for the year 
1887, I am unable to note the occurrence of any special rarities, 
but the following notes may be worth publishing :— 

A peculiar-looking example of the Common Buzzard, Buteo 
vulgaris, was killed a Honing, above Stalham, on October 19th. 
Mr. Cubit, the owner, related to me the following particulars of 
its capture. His gamekeeper had at different times previous to 
the above date found remains of Pheasants, which he imagined 
were destroyed by some large bird of prey; he therefore baited a 
trap with a dead hen Pheasant, and on the following day found 
the depredator had been caught by its toes, and that, notwith- 
standing its imprisonment, was busily engaged in feasting on the 
bait, and was quickly dispatched by a blow from the keeper's 
stick. Its chief point of interest is the singular form of the 
upper mandible, half of which had been carried away by gunshot 


-. some time previously, being divided in its entire length from tip — 


to base, the remaining half curved downwards, overhanging the 
lower mandible on one side, making it difficult for it to tear its 
prey. It proved nevertheless to be in very fair plight. Its 
stomach was filled with portions. of its prey, including a quantity 
of feathers, the latter having apparently been plucked in bunches, 

as if the bird, with its peculiar shaped beak, was obliged to sled 


each an extra twist to enable it to do so. I also found two 


\ 
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filiform worms, each four inches long, in its stomach. It 
a, small example for a female bird, and weighed but 1 Ib. 
OZ. 

On the afternoon of July 29th a bir deitchet brought me alive 
an adult male Hobby; it had dashed into his nets after his call- 
bird, and the man in trapping it unfortunately broke one of its — 
wings, so that I could not keep it alive. The Hobby is now 
rather rare in Norfolk, but still breeds in a few favoured localities 
in the larger woods. The stomach of the bird now referred to 
. contained a small portion of fur, and some wings and wing-cases 
beetles. 

In this notice of ornithological events of the past year 
I think mention should be made of the dispersal of the 
collection of rare birds formed by Mr. H. Stevenson during the | 
last thirty-five years, and collected principally in this county. 
Local naturalists cannot but regret this event, as such a rich 
collection ought to have been secured entire for the Norwich 
Museum. Some of the principal rarities were, however, purchased 
for that institution; but a great many have been dispersed among 
private collections. On the whole the collection fetched a good 
price, the total sum realised being between £300 and £400. 


I will just enumerate a few of the principal rarities, and the 
prices they fetched :— 


In CasEs :— Ix SHADES :— 
Lot. d. Lor. | £s. d. 
49. Two Hen Harriers...... 4 5 Q 91. Squaceo Heron ........ 
55. Little Bittern .........+. 310 92. Kentish Plover ........ 
61. Ruff and Reeve ........ 2 5 Q 96. Rose-coloured Pastor.... 210 0 
62. Three Montagu’s Harriers 5 5 O, 99. Richard’s Pipit ........ 3.10 0 
Three Black- tailed God- | Savi’s Warbler ........ 
4 0 Q 101. Blue-throated Warbler .. 2 12 6 
64. Pair of Black Terns and Pectoral Sandpiper...... 6 
815 6 1038. Broad-billed Sandpiper... 717 6 
66. White- -eyed Pochard . 215 O 104. Sabine’s Gull .......... 9 9 0 
8. Group of ten Rutfs .... 11 0 6 105. Fork-tailed Petrel ...... eee 
71. White Stork......... | 
72. Group of twelve Birds | On Sranps :— 
78. Two White-winged Cross- | 111. Red-legged Falcon (im.) 2 15 0 
79. Two Black Redstarts.... 4 5 0 138. Two Solitary Snipes.... 1 6 0 
$1. Two Sclavonian Grebes.. 7 7 O 146. Butfon’sSkua.......... 5 a0 
$2. Three Sand Grouse .... 11 11 155. Fared Grebe (summer)... 1 10 0 
83. Black-winged Stilt ..... 19:33 388. Bad var. Roun 0 
86. Two Bee-caters ........ 19:19. 0 | 228. 143. 
87. Two Golden Orioles 1T 0 6 | 226. Great Skua 
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In dissecting a Long-eared Owl on Jan. 24th I found the 
remains of a Song Thrush in its stomach. A male of Picus 
minor was shot on Feb. 10th near Norwich; the female was also 
seen, but escaped; the birds were evidently paired. Another 
male was shot on March 10th at Upton, near Acle. The first 
tung Ouzel (a male) I heard of this season was shot at Whit- 
lingham on Oct. 11th. ‘lwo examples of the Swift (or ‘‘ Devilin,” 


as it is locally called) were killed on Sept. 20th, an unusually late 


date at which to find this bird here. An unusually fine Tree 
Pipit was brought to me on Oct. 3rd; it had a rufous-tinted 
breast, and weighed 14 oz. Three Siskins and a solitary Mealy 
Redpoll seen on a small alder-carr at Cossey on Oct. 4th; 
I think this unusually early... Grey Wagtails seen on Sept. 20th 
in their usual haunts at the New Mill dam and banks of the river 


~ Wensum above Norwich. 


_ An unusual number of Landrails were killed during the 
autumn of 1887. I received at least a dozen, from the 3rd to the 
21st September, killed in various localities around Norwich. All 
the birds, with one exception, proved in good plumage, and in 
most instances very fat. In the various dissections I found their 
food chiefly consisted of seeds of various rushes, also insect 
remains. In one I found the remains of a large Longicorn 
beetle, and a full-sized land-snail, the shell of which was quite 
perfect; this seemed an unusual-sized morsel for the bird to 
swallow. ‘lhe one exception to good plumage is an adult female 
shot on Sept. 12th near Norwich. This bird had rather a peculiar 
appearance, owing to the overgrowth of its upper mandible, which 


_ projects considerably beyond the lower; both mandibles seemed 


perfect, and not injured in any way to account for this overgrowth. 
Although in plump condition, its entire plumage was covered with 
an immense accumulation of parasites, and the basal half of its 
feathers were quite cleared of the fibres by these pests, which had 
deposited masses of ova at the base and around the shafts. 

Ou New Year’s Day I received a male Hawfinch from Watton; 
it had its crop and gizzard filled with the broken kernels of 


-cherry-stones. Another, also a male, was killed a few days later at 


Reymerstone, the stomach of which also contained the kernels of 
fruit-stones. A Grey Crow, on the same date, had in its stomach 


some rabbit-bones and large-sized pebbles. 


A female Little Grebe which I dissected on Jan. Sth had in 
ZR 
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its stomach some small water-snails and pebbles—the first occa- 
sion I ever found this latter item in a Grebe’s stomach, the usual 
foreign matter introduced into that receptacle to assist digestion 
being their own feathers, as I have repeatedly noted. In a male 
of Larus ridibundus I found, on Jan. 5rd, some fishy matter in 
its stomach ; ; in another, on the 12th of the same month, I found 
some empty larva-skins of the cabbage moth. The contents of the 
stomach of a hen Blackbird consisted, at this date, of black ants, 

‘small seeds, and grit, the bird being exceedingly fat; in another, 
_ killed the following day, I found grain and other vegetable matter. 
The stomach of a Water Rail contained remains of small insects, 
minute red seeds, and grit. On Jan. 13th I found in a Redwing 
three species of small snails, vegetable fibre, and small pebbles. 
‘I'wo Pochards, Fuligula ferina, male and female, in very fat 
condition, had their gizzards filled with vegetable fibre, sand, 
and small grit. A female Green Sandpiper, on the same date, 
from Twyford, contained remains of aquatic insects and grit. Of 
two Common Gulls killed on Jan. 15th, one contained fish-bones 
and pebbles, the other remains of small black beetles and vegetable 
fibre. In the stomach of a female Green Woodpecker I found 
remains of from fifty to sixty millipedes. In a Nuthatch killed 
Jan. 17th, I found fragments of small seeds, particles of red 
brick and grit. On the following day, in a Great Spotted Wood- 
pecker, I found three large empty larva-skins of the wood-leopard 
moth; and a Lesser Spotted Woodpecker, killed on Mareh 10th, 
contained food of a like nature. 

‘I'wo fine examples of the Pink-footed Goose, Anser brach y- 
rhynchus, were forwarded to me, one shot on Jan. 10th at Feltwell, 
near Brandon, and the other at Beeston Regis, near Cromer, on 
Feb. 4th; both were females, the stomach of the latter containing 
vegetable matter and sand. A fine male Bittern, shot on the 
marshes adjoining the river Yare at Brundell, near Norwich, on 
Jan. 8th, was in good feather and very fat; the stomach contained 
an eel 11} in. in length, and a smaller one of 5 in., besides the 
elytra and other remains of a water-beetle, Dytiscus marginalis. 
‘The largest eel was doubled with the head and tail lodging 
together in the bird’s gullet; it was contorted and stiff in its 
curvatures, the gastric juice having been in operation apparently 
_for some time before the fish succumbed. | 
An adult male Velvet Seoter, in fine plumage, was shot early 
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in January at Pakefield, near Lowestoft. An adult female 
Goosander, killed on Jan. 8th, was exceedingly fat, the stomach 
extended with a large dace measuring 94 in. in length, the head 
of which lodged in the stomach and was partly digested. An 


adult male Bewick’s Swan was shot by a marshman on Rockland | 


Broad early in January, and sent to me. It weighed 12 lb. 13 02.3 
in total length 47 in. and 214 in. in the wing from carpal joint to 
tip of longest primary ; the gizzard contained sand and silt only. | 

Several examples of the Solitary Snipe, Gallinago major, were 
killed or observed during September. The first I received, on 
the 20th, was a male shot by Lord Wodehouse at Barton, and — 
was exceedingly fat. A pair of these birds were repeatedly seen 
and flushed from a particular corner of a marsh at Buckenham 
for several days in succession, but rose out of gunshot, and so. 
escaped. I also heard of two others being obtained. Several 
Common Snipe were also killed during this month, and were all 
doubtless” migrator y birds. Jack Snipe very plentiful about 
Yarmouth, 3 

An old male Great Crested deske was picked up dead ina 
marsh at South Walsham on June 3rd. It was in good condition 
and feather, and after being skinned I could find no trace of any 
wound to account for death. Its stomach contained a mass of 
matter consisting of its own feathers, scales of small fish, and 
seeds of rush, the whole contents weighing 13 oz.; the feathers 
predominated, and were evidently plucked from its breast, which 
was almost bare in that part. On July 29th an adult female of 
_ this species on being opened showed an ovary full of small eggs, 
and the stomach contained a quantity of feathers, and several 
large Entozoa, which it had no doubt swallowed with fish. 

Adult males of the Ruff and Greenshank were kiiled on 
August 16th near Norwich. <A Partridge shot at Caistor, near 
Norwich, on Dec. 22nd, had the upper mandible curving over the 
lower, and forming nearly three-fourths of a circle; the tip of 
the lower mandible had in this instance been injured by being 
broken at the point, thus offering no check to the growth of the - 
upper one. | 

On Jan.47th I received an adult Heron having the 
eggs in ovary in a forward state of development. On Feb. 25th 
an adult male killed at Strumpshaw was sent me. Colour of eyes, 
pupil bluish black, surrounded by a fine circle of yellow, then an 
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outer circle of reddiah orange; the naked skin around eyes of a 
rich purple blue, as also the extreme corne.3 of the gape; about 
the eye to base of bill a reddish flesh tint; bill yellow, with 
reddish tinge on-base of both mandibles. Its stomach contained 
remains of a perch of 5}in. This Heron had a large tumor in the 
_ Sole of one foot as large as a pigeon’s egg, which much impeded - 


the bird in not allowing its foot to be placed in proper position _ 


on the ground, consequently the claws of two of the toes somewhat 
deviated from their normal growth. On March 18th, just three 
weeks later, another adult male came to hand, having been 
obtained from the river-side at Elmham; the feathers of its fore- 
head and crown were pure white, and it had four long and broad 
occipital crest-feathers, being an indication of mature age. On 
opening its stomach, I found both that and its gullet literally 
crammed with five roach 9 in. in length and weighing 7 oz., 
a miller’s-thumb, a stone-loach, and eighteen examples of the 
_ “pride” or ‘‘mud-lampern” (a somewhat local species, but too 
-much decomposed to admit of preservation), and, lastly, two black 
bags of frog-spawn. An immature male Heron, killed near 
Wymondham, had its stomach and gullet filled with the partly- 
digested remains of a water vole, Arvicola pratensis, which it had 
swallowed entire, head foremost. 

An adult male Coot, Fulica atra, having the lar gest bald pate 
I have seen, was given to me on Feb. 24th, having just been killed 
on Barton Broad by Mr. Preston. ‘This species has been—I think 
erroneously—reported to be detrimental to the fishery interest 
by feeding on the small fry; but only in one instance, out of a 
large number of dissections I have made at different times, have 
I ever found this to be the case—this bird was captured by taking 
a small fish-bait from an eel-line on Burnt Fen Broad. On 
Nov. 17th a male Water Rail, with very pale plumage, was sent 
me, having been shot at Karsham, near Bungay. Another, a 
very small bird, was killed in this neighbourhood the same day, 
and weighed scarcely three ounces. 

On the morning of October 20th I took a walk on the North 
Denes from Yarmouth to Caistor. Sky Larks seemed fairly — 
abundant, sometimes.in companies of seven or eight; very few 
'Titlarks (Meadow Pipits); small flocks of Twites. I saw a 
gathering of about twenty Grey Crows feeding on the edge of the 
surf; five Snow Buntings, and subsequently two more. A solitary 


3 
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Grey Wagtail passed overhead southwards; this bird is here 
considered uncommon by gunners and birdcatchers, although 
pretty common around Norwich at this time of the year. I was 
told a couple of these birds, a Grey Shrike, and an immature 
Little Gull were shot a day or two previously, and I saw three 
Shore Larks that had been netted during the same morning, and 
which were reported as the first of the season. ‘Three Wood- 
cocks had been killed on the denes during the previous few days. 
A large number of Twites ahiebieie on the denes, but very few 
Snow Buntings. 

A large number of waders arrived on the north coast of 
Norfolk early in September, seemingly most numerous at Cley 
and neighbourhood, the first examples being sent me on the 3rd 
of that month, and from that date up to the end of September 
I received specimens of the following species, viz., Ruff, Little 
Stint, Knot, Curlew Sandpiper, Sanderling, Bar-tailed Godwit, 
- Dunhin, Ringed Plover, Curlew, Whimbrel, Grey Plover, Spotted 
tedshank, ‘Turnstone, Common Redshank, Golden Plover; also 
few Wheatears, Stonechats,. Lesser ‘l'erns; Great Black-backed 
Gulls, and others. A large proportion of these migrants were in 
immature plumage; but Mr. Gurney states (p. 85) that “ only 
young birds were obtained.” It may be well to correct this, for 
I found two Turnstones were adult, and a Curlew: Sandpiper 
which still partly retained the red breast of its breeding-plumage. 
The rarest bird amongst the above was the Spotted Redshank, 
Totanus fuscus, a female in immature plumage, killed on the 12th; 
it had just began to moult a few feathers of the adult plumage on 
its back; its stomach contained the remains of shrimps. Most _ 
of these migrants were exceedingly fat, especially the Sanderlings 
and Curlew Sandpipers, the bodies of these latter being com- 
pletely encased with thick layers of that substance; the fat of 
the Sandpipers was whiter and somewhat harder than that of the 
~Sanderlings. The principal contents of the stomachs of these 
waders I found consisted of minute mollusca, small seeds, worms, 
and shrimps, also a quantity of silt and pebbles, some of large 
size. I dissected a female Woodcock on Nov. 18th, and found in 
its stomach small mollusca, worms, coleopterous | lar vee, and wings 
and other remains of small black beetles. | 

During the middle of November an unusual number of Long- 
tailed Ducks made their appearauce on our coast, several examples 


j 
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making their way to Rockland Broad and other pieces of water 
close to Norwich. A female bird shot near the coast on the 17th, 

and sent to me, had its stomach filled with shrimps. On the 
following day two ducks of this species in change of plumage 
were killed on Rockland Broad, and these I purchased ; in both 
the ovaries were very little developed, showing them to be im- 
mature. The gizzard of one contained pebbles and bits of clam- 
shells, the other empty; both birds fat. On the same day a 
fourth, also a female, killed by a gunner named Ward; was sent 
me from Aldeburgh; the stomach contained a few small peri- 
winkle-shells and silt; the bird was not so fat as others, and in 
younger stage of plumage; I subsequently received two others. 

~ An immature male Red-breasted Mer ganser from Hicking on 
Nov. Oth; and an immature male Goosander, on Dee. 3lst. 
from Rockland Broad; the stomach of this latter contained an 
entire roach of 8} inches, also the partly digested remains of 
another of similar ‘dimensions. . 

On October 6th a female Scoter was shot whilst fiving along 
the river Yare at Buckenham, and given me by a friend; the 
feathers of its back-were peculiarly margined with yellow. The 
ovary contained a large number of eggs, some as large as millet- 
seed. Its stomach contained numerous pieces of the lining-shell 
of the fresh-water mussel, some pebbles, and a small bivalve or 
two. ‘The inner coat of the stomach was of a _ deep lemon- 
yellow colour. 

Previous to the advent of the Epuy: taited Ducks, already 
mentioned, a large number of Velvet Scoters visited our coast 
and inland waters, and several were killed on Hickling Broad, 
with common fowl of various kinds. The first I received was on 
Noy. 9th, and a second was sent to Norwich Market the same 
day; on the 12th a third came from the same locality: all these 
were males, and in immature plumage. The first weighed 2} Ib., 
and its stomech was empty; that of the third contained some 
pebbles, pieces of flint, vegetable fibres, and silt. On the 24th 
another, also an immature male, was sent me from Hickling, 
the stomach of which was filled with fragments of clam-shells. 
I subsequently received others, also young birds, which were 
probably some of the same flock. 

A labouring man living in the parish of Ashwellthorpe, near 
Wymondham, on opening his door in the early morning of 


~ 
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Nov. 2 22nd, was surprised to find a strange visitor almost on his: 
doorstep, which, having received some injury, was unable t> 
moye out of his way quick enough to avoid being dispatched 


with a stick. It was brought for my inspection, when I found it 


to be an immature Gannet. It had apparently been disabled by 


striking against the telegraph-wires that ran close by this man’s 
house, which is nearly thirty miles inland. 


/ 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM MAYO AND SLIGO. 


By Rospert WARREN. 


Tue unusually cold and dry spring of 1887 so checked 
vegetation that until some showers fell on April 8th, accompanied 
with a higher temperature, neither the winter-sown vetches, nor 
new grasses, showed any signs of growth; and as we had frost 
nearly every night till the Sth, and snow on the hills until the 
12th, our summer birds were yery late in visiting this district. 


~The Sandwich Terns, usually such early visitors, were not_ 
heard until the dth of April, eight days later than in 1887, and 
eleven days later than in 1886. 


I did not hear a Willow Wren until April 23rd, and N .E. winds 
setting in, stopped his song for some days.. Whimbrels and the 


~Cuekoo were heard on the 28th, and Chitichatt (unusually late 


on the 30th. On the morning of the 4th of May I observed a 


solitary Swift, but no Swallows until the 6th ; and on the 10th I 


heard the Corn Crake near Enniscrone, and saw the Spotted Fly- 
catcher here on the 18th. The Common Terns were ~ot seen on 
the river until the 17th, nor the Whitethroats heard singing 
until the 20th, but it was some days later before they were in 
full song. These notes are of birds observed in the Co. Sligo 
side of the estuary; but as some of the same species were 
observed earlier on the Co. Mayo side, by my friend, Mr. E. Knox, 


of Palmerstown, near Nillala, I give his dates a s supplied to me, 


to show the difference of time:—‘‘ On April LB sth, Wheatear ; 
22nd, Chiffehaff; 24th, Common Sandpiper; 25th, Whimbrel; 
6th, Swallow; 29th, Corn Crake; May 1st, Willow Wren and 
Cuckoo; 14th, Wlitethroat.” 

On the 7th of June I went round the estuary and river in 


_ my punt, in order to ascertain what waders had remained about 


‘ 
a 
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the sands after the spring migration ; and also to prove the cor- 
-rectness of a statement, made to me that a colony of Terns 
were breeding on the Inch, a long narrow ridge of gravel and 
stones thrown up by the action of the tides at Kuillala Pool, 
between Killala and Ross. Dropping down on the ebb tide to.. 
Bartragh, I observed a good many Common and Sandwich Terns, 
the latter engaged in bringing sand-eels from the bay. to feed their 
mates, for the females now are all hatching, these 'erns being | 
carly breeders. Very few of the Common Terns appeared ecar-. 
rying sand-eels; most of them are playing and fishing about the 
channels. Further down on the Enniserone Sands I saw a flock 
of about fifty Oystercaichers, probably barren birds, or too 
young for breeding, their nearest nesting-haunt being about ten 
or twelve miles away, near Ballycastle, Co. Mayo, where these 
birds breed in the fields close to cliffs along the coast. I then 
slowly paddled across the estuary by Bartragh, to Killala Pool 
at the end of the island, seeing on the way four male Shel- . 
drakes resting on the sands, evidently flocking together (like — 
Mallards), while their mates were on their nests in the sand-hills. 
A little further on I observed five Grey Plovers, but not near 
enough to see whether they had put on the black breasts of 
summer. 
Several Terns, either Arctic or Common, were flying about, 
and a Little Tern was fishing close by; while, a short distance 
off, a pretty group of five Black Guillemots, in their clean- 
looking black and white plumage of summer, were quietly resting 
on the water. I afterwards saw another bird, thus making up 
‘the three pairs. They evidently had not commenced to breed, 
for the nearest nesting-place was about six miles off, near Down- 
patrick Head; and Black Guillemots, after they begin to breed, 
are seldom seen any distance from their nesting-places, and 
never in flocks. 
I then pushed on for the Inch, for I had but little time to 
spare, the tide being nearly at its height, and I did not wish for 
a heavy pull of five miles against the tide on my return. On 
nearing the Inch, I observed a number of Little Terns, as well 
‘as some of the larger species, flying about; and on the end of the 
eravelly spit, a little flock of both species resting together on the 
stones; and near them, five or six Turnstones in the inter- 
mediate stage between the winter and summer plumages ; also 
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about a dozen Dunlins, all showing the rusty-coloured back and | 
black breast indicative of summer plumage. 

On landing I disturbed two pairs of the Little Terns, but on 
walking up to where they had been sitting I found I was too | 
early for eggs, the birds being only preparing the little depres- 
sions in the fine gravel that were to serve them as nests. Very few 
of the larger Terns either were sitting. I found only six nests, four 
with from one to two eggs each, and two with three; one of the 
latter nests was in the centre of a little grassy hillock, and the. 
other three eggs were lying on the bare stones, without the 
slightest attempt at lining of any kind. | 

I have no doubt but that most of the larger Terns were the 
Arctic, from the dark appearance of their under parts when seen 
flying overhead, and also from the fact that a very large colony © 
of common Terns breed on the low, flat islands of Lough Conn. 
JT was glad to have ascertained the fact of the Little Terns 

breeding on this part of the coast, for although occasionally 
seeing an odd bird or two, I had no idea of this small colony 
being so near. On returning along the opposite side of the 
estuary from Killala, by Killroe and Moyne Abbey, I observed a 
large flock of Curlews in a field by the shore ; and on the shore, 
resting along high water-mark, a flock of between 150 and 200 - 
Godwits. Although I examined them ‘through my glass for 
some time, I could not make out a single red- breasted bird, 
all appearing to be in the grey winter plumage. ae 

The September and October migration of 1887 was remark- 
able for the unusually large numbers of Godwits and Grey 
Plovers that appeared about the sands and shores of the estuary, 
the latter birds scattered about everywhere, and were unusually 
tame, there being no difficulty in approaching within shot from a 

punt, most of them appearing to be young birds, having but 
little fear of any danger from boat, or punt. However, by the 
first week in November the greater part of the Grey Plovers 
disappeared, leaving only the usual numbers that are seen 
frequenting their haunts round the bay and estuary; but the 
Godwits remained about the sands all throughout the season. 
We had a large number of Golden Plover, and fair numbers of 
Wigeon, but I never remember so few Great Northern and Red- 
throated Divers about, the birds being absent from many of 
their usual haunts; and where two or three used to haunt 
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particular parts of the coast, a a bird would only be seen 
during the past season. 

On the 3rd of January I observed nine Wild Swans flying up 
the river. They had come in from the bay from a northerly 
direction, and were evidently making direct for Lough Conn; 
three birds, from their dark plumage, appeared like young birds 
of the year, and their call was not like that of Whoopers, but 
more like Bewick’s. 


WINTER ROOSTING COLONIES OF CROWS. 
By L. Epwanbs. 


Crows constitute one of the most sagacious, gregarious, and 
omnivorous genera of birds. Throughout their wide distribution 
they form colonies which may be either small and of the family 
nature, where the Crows do not migrate but live together 
throughout the year, or of large aggregations, composed mainly 
of migrants collecting together for the winter. In America 
their winter colonies are found at or about 40° N. latitude along 
the Atlantic coast and in the valley of. the Mississippi. They 
are so populous and so well organised, and their roosts so 
permanent, that they afford one of. the best fields for the 
psychologist to study the manifestations of the social instinct. 
Although various phases of their gregarious habit have been. 
recorded by a number of observers, there has hitherto been no 
_ systematic attempt to present the topic as a whole, including 
- study of individual colonies, the number of colonies, with a 
general conspectus of the American literature and legislation 
upon the subject, such as is attempted in this preliminary report, 
to be followed by more detailed study of special phases later. 

- The importance of the topic for all interested in what, since 
Palmén and Beard, might almost be called the philosophy of 
bird migration, or in the study of those remarkable social 
organisations our knowledge of which has been so well compiled 
by Espinas, and which has been so suggestive to so many wares, 
or in the social organisations of eankiad. is obvious. | 
Although throughout New England and New York Crows are 


* Trom the ‘American Journal of Psychology,’ 1888, pp. 436—459. 
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found as winter residents, and roosting colonics of several 
hundred individuals have been reported, yet the large majority 
of Crows migrate southward to spend the winter. Audubon says 
they ‘‘ become gregarious immediately after the breeding-season,” 
forming large flocks which towards autumn remove to the 
Southern States. Dr. C. Hart Merriam tells me that in New © 
York, soon after the nesting-season, as early as July and August, 
the Crows collect in flocks which gradually increase in size until 
-numbering several hundred ‘individuals. In October these flocks 
migrate, and, with the Crows indigenous to our more southern 
territory, form the winter colonies. | 

These colonies have been reported from Delaware, New 
Jersey, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, in the East, and 
from near St. Louis, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, in the 
West. Mr. Rhodes gives a list of fourteen roosts: eight in 
New Jersey, two of which are now in use, the others having been 
deserted from two to forty-five years; four in the Delaware 
liver, one of which, Needy Island, is now in use, the others 
deserted from twenty to seventy years; and two in Pennsylvania, 
one of which is in use, the other deserted eight years. 

~The literature of Crow-roosts is not very extensive. The 
most historic is the Pea-patch, described by Wilson, ‘near 
Newcastle, on an island in the Delaware .... a low, flat, 
alluvial spot of a few acres, elevated but little above high-water 
mark and covered with a thick growth of reeds. .... It is 
entirely destitute of trees, the Crows alighting and nestling 
among the reeds, which by these means are broken down and 
matted together.” The colony was once destroyed during “a 
sudden and violent north-east storm” by the tide flooding the 
island. Wilson continues: ‘ This disaster, however, seems long 
to have been repaired, for they now congregate on the Pea-patch 
in as immense multitudes as ever.” 

According to 8. W. Rhodes this historic roost, the condition 
of which Nuttall in 1829 did not know, ‘was abandoned soon 
after the construction of F't. Delaware was begun in 1814, and 
.. .. the Crows betook themselves to Reedy Island as the most 
convenient substitute.” Nuttall first tells us of the colony at 
Reedy Island. Mr. George W. Jones, keeper of Reedy Island 
Lighthouse, in a report kindly sent me by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
says:— The island, one mile from the mainland, opposite Port 
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Penn, Del., is two miles long, and contains about sixty-five acres 
of marsh-land. There are no trees or bushes, but the reed- 
grass grows very thickly upon the island. The Crows occupy — 
about twenty acres, breaking down the reeds, which are from. 
seven to nine feet tall, and roosting upon the broken stems.” 

Dr. John D. Godman has left some valuable observations 

upon the Crow, and as he lived for a time in Anne Arundel 
County, Md., only three or four miles from the Arbutus roost — 
(deseribed later), it was no doubt the ancestors of these Crows 
that he observed. ‘The roost is most commonly the densest 
pine-thicket that can be found, generally at no great distance 
from some river, bay, or other sheet of water which is last to | 
freeze or rarely is altogether frozen. To such a roost the Crows, 
— which are during the daytime scattered over, perhaps, more than 
a hundred miles of circumference, wing their way every after- 
noon, and arrive shortly after sunset.”” Mr: S. W. Rhodes gives 
personal observations of a colony near Merchantville, Camden 
Co., N.J., which occupies oak-trees twenty feet high, covering 
iitoen or twenty acres of ground. 
_. Dr. Coues says :—‘‘ In settled parts of the eit the Crow 
tends to colonise, and some of its ‘roosts’ are of vast extent. 
Mine is on the Virginia side of the Potomac, near Washington.” 
Concerning this roost, a newspaper writer, “‘ Invisible,” tells us, 
among many highly-coloured items, that “for an unknown 
period of time, probably ever since the Potomac Valley was 
settled, if not long before, the woods of ‘ Cooney,’ the old ante- 
bellum popular term for that part of Alexandria and Fairfax 
counties bordering on the Potomac, have been occupied by a vast 
colony of Crows. They now roost in the grand old oaks at 
Arlington. Years ago they occupied a strip of pines that grew 
back of the river above Georgetown.” 

Mr. H. W. Henshaw, of Washington, who has known of this 
roost for about sixteen years, tells me that the Crows about 
Washington come in from the surrounding territory by three 
main streams, the largest coming from the south, down the 
river; the next in size from the east, flying over the city, and 
probably feeding along the shores of the Hastern Branch of the 
Potomac; and the third, scattering, from the west and south-west 
in Virginia. During cold or stormy days they do not disperse so 
widely, and stay about on the Potomac flats near the city. Last 
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year there were estimated to be 40,000 or 50,000, but this year 
probably twice as many. The main colony is of two or three | 
bodies within the area of a square mile. The roosts are not 
exactly continuous, but pretty close together, according to the 
clumps of trees. The Fish Crows are about one to five in 
proportion to the Common Crows. 

In Baird, Brewer, and Ridgeway is an account of one of these 
colonies of Crows, possibly journeying northward, “from the lips 
of the late John Cassin, an ornithologist hardly less remarkable 
for his outdoor observations than for his researches in the closet.” 
On a Sunday morning in April, 1868, when Philadelphia was 
enveloped in an impenetrable fog, a body of Crows numbering 
liundreds of thousands alighted in Independence Square. “As 
if aware of their close prosimity to danger, the whole assembly 
was quiet, orderly, and silent. A few birds, evidently acting as 
leaders, moved caer back and forth through their ranks, as_ 
if giving tacit signals.” Then scouts departed to explore, and _ 
upon their return the leaders again went cautiously through the 

ranks. But they did not move until another exploring party had 
made its report, apparently more favourable, then ‘the whole of 
this immense congregation rose slowly and silently, preceded by 
their scouts, and, moving off in a westerly erection, were soon 
lost to view.’ 

The Fish Crow (C. ossifragus, Wils.) is confined to the Atlantic 
seaboard from Long Island to Florida, and the Common 
Crow (C. americanus, Aud.) is most numerous east of the Rocky 
Mountains. W. W. Cooke and Otto Widemann say that the 
Common Crow isa resident of St. Louis and vicinity, roosting by 
thousands in winter among the willows opposite St. Louis. 

In a note in the ‘American Naturalist’ for December, 1887, 
Mr. W. Edgar Taylor signalises a roost ‘‘ covering perhaps four 
or five acres, on Hog-thief Island, in the Missouri River, about — 
six miles above Peru, Neb.” ‘Two other good-sized roosts are 
known, one ten miles north, and the other on an island eight 
miles. south of Hog-thief Island.” Mr. N. S. Goss, author of 
‘Kansas Birds,’ is quoted as saying that several large roosts — 
exist in Kansas. ; 

Mr. Taylor says the Hog-thicf Island roost has been occupied 
for at least twenty-five years. ‘The Crows assemble about the 
Ist of October, and disperse about the Ist of May. About 
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daybreak on a fine morning, when setting out for a day’s journey, 


their chatter and noise may be distinctly heard in Peru, six miles 


away. The Crows in severe winters peck holes in the backs of © 


hogs, in some cases eating off the ears. Sometimes these Crows 
roost in small bushes and large weeds, but generally in trees, 
often the willow or cottonwood.” | 

In the great region west of the Rocky Mountains we practi- 
cally leave the haunts of those species of the Crow genus hercto- 
fore considered, and enter the land of the largest of Crows, the 


American Raven (C. corax sinuatus, Wagl.). It is interesting to 


learn from Baird, Brewer, and Ridgeway that the Ravens form 
winter colonies much as our eastern species. Dr. Coues is 
quoted as observing them “ congregating in autumn and winter 
about Fort Whipple, Arizona.” Their roost was in the pines 
near the small enclosure where the beeves were slaughtered for 


the garrison, “and the banqueting there was never ended” upon > 


the offal. Also Captain Blakiston observed them near [ort 
Carlton. They keep together in pairs during the day, but at 
night roost in one immense body in a clump of aspen-trees 
about a mile from the fort. The incoming and outgoing of the 
Ravens from the roost was with wonderful regularity. They 
assemble about sunset, and disperse about half-an-hour before 
sunrise. | | | | 

Mr. Watase (a Japanese student in this University) tells me 
that there are vast numbers of Crows in Japan, especially in the 
northern part, where they do immense damage to the crops.. Iu 
Tokio, in the great forest called the Emperor’s Garden, right in 
the heart of the city, there is a colony of many thousand Crows 
which have their nests there, and at dusk from ten miles about 
they gather at this rookery. Some ten or fifteen years ago a law 
was passed in Japan that the Crows be exterminated. All their 
nests were torn from the trees, and policemen were dispatched in 
every direction to kill them. Thousands had been destroyed, 
when some thoughtful person suggested that the Crows were of 
ereat value to the city as scavengers; then the carnage was 
ordered to be stopped, and to-day, protected by law, they are 
apparently as numerous as ever. But where the crops suffer 
from Crow depredations, as in the north of the empire, the law 
civing a bounty of five cents for every Crow’s head is still in 
force, and there are men who do nothing but go about killing 
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Crows, and indeed make of it a lucrative business. The Crows 
sometimes become so violent that they attack the trains of pack- 
mules which carry fish inland from the sea-shore. They pick off 
the flesh from the mules’ backs, pluck out their eyes, and at 


- times become very dangerous and violent, so that it is with great 


difficulty that. they are driven off. There are three species in 


Japan, Corvus japonicus, which is distinctly Japanese ; Corvus 


corax, which is said to be identical with our Raven ; and Corvus 


corone, the Common Crow of Europe. 


The colonies, which are formed only for the winter, come 


together late in the fall and break up in the spring, following the 


generally accepted laws of bird migration. In the report of 


Mr. Jones, of Reedy Island, in part given above, he says that 


the Crows come from the Ist of September until it gets cold, 
and begin to leave by the Ist of April, until in the last of 
May none are left. While at St. Louis, Cooke and Widemann 
say that by March 14th most of the Crows have left the winter 


roost. 


The main element bri inging them together i in a common body 
at night, I take it, is the social. In the choice of a roost, 
scarcity of mankind and access to food, combined with a 
growth of trees available for roosting upon, are the principal 
points considered. A region once selected is kept for a great 


many years, if there is no very decided disturbance to cause 
emigration. 


(To be continued.) 
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The British Association.—The next Annual General Meeting of 


the British Association for the Advancement of Science will be held at ~ 


Bath, commencing on Wednesday, September-5th, the President elect being 
Sir Frederick Bramwell, D.C.L., F.R.S. A detailed programme of the 
meeting has not yet reached us, but in our next number we shall doubtless 


be able to give some information respecting Section D. (Biology) that will 
be of interest to our readers. | er 
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A white Roe.—For the last six years a normally ‘ana Roe has 
regularly produced white fawns, which unfortunately have always reverted 
to the ordinary colouring within two years. At present a two-year old white 
doe, which survived the hard winter of 1887-88 has brought forth a white 
fawn, which was found yesterday (June Ist) to be strong and healthy. — 
HERMANN ScHEINPFLUG (Frauenhain, near Dresden). 

[Except in the case of the semi-domesticated Fallow-deer, albinism 
amongst the Cervide is of rare occurrence. A white Roe is preserved in 
the collection of the Margrave of Baden at Zwingenburg Castle, and 
another procured at Luss, on Loch Lomond, was preserved for the late 
Sir James Colquhoun —Ep.] 


Bank Vole in Surrey and Yorkshire.—The Editor, at the eonclanlon 
of his excellent paper on the Bank Vole, dArvicola glareolus, asked for 
information as to its distribution. I am surprised that no one seems to 
have observed the Bank Vole in Surrey, or if they have, they have failed to 
report it. Up to eight or nine years ago J had resided for many years in 
Surrey, and have since visited this my native county for three or four weeks 
yearly. I first became acquainted with this Vole about twelve years ago 
when at school at Guildford. In the course of our day and half-day 
holidays we did not leave a foot of ground unexplored for a radius of fifteen 
miles around Guildford. During one of these rambles I and other school- 
fellows found the Bank Vole and Dormouse fairly common near Puttenham 
Caves, near Guildford. I have also found it in two or three woods near 
Westcott, where I resided. In Yorkshire I have several times met with 
this Vole in the woods at Ripley. During the summer of last year I found 
a dead specimen there. It has also been seen in other localities near 
here.—F. KR. Firzaerap (Secretary, Naturalist Society, Harrogate). 


BIRDS. 


Pallas’s Sand Grouse in North Yorkshire.—According to the infor- 
mation I have been able to gather, it appears that Sand Grouse, Syrrhaptes 
paradowus, were seen here in the second week of May; the exact date 
I could not ascertain. A flock of six was first noticed at the Tees-mouth, 
and frequently observed until June; most probably all these birds perished, 
as several were found dead on the neighbouring salt-marshes; the tail and 
a foot of one were brought to me on June 12th. On May 22nd a female, 
in good condition, was picked up on the sands between Redcar and Marske, 
the ovary containing eggs the size of No.1 shot. About the same date 
another was washed up by the tide; I saw the remains of this bird as 
late as June 28th. On June 7th five were shot from a large flock near 
Marske; I had an opportunity of examining them shortly afterw ards, and 
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secured two; there were four females and one male; all the females had 
~ eggs in the ovaries, and one had evidently nested, as the ovary contained 
only two eggs, one of them the size of a hazel-nut. On June 10th a flock 
of twelve was seen on Redcar sand-hills.. On the 12th a flock passed one — 
of the fishing-boats at sea, heading towards land. Other flocks were reported 
from time to time, but probably they formed part of those already mentioned, 
although, on the other hand, it is not improbable that fresh arrivals may 
have come over. On June 25th a pair were seen near the Tees-mouth. 
On the 30th, wind N., strong, I found one on the Redcar sands; it had 
been in the water a considerable time, for the head was gone and the body 
sodden with water. Ou the same date a flock of thirteen was flushed at 
the Tees-mouth. On July Ist a flock of about a dozen and an odd bird 
were on Coatham sands. On the 3rd one on Redcar sands; it remained 
within a hundred yards of the town, picking amongst the gravel at high- 
water mark until disturbed by a passing dog. On the 4th, eight at the 
‘lees mouth, flying W. On the 9th two flew past Redcar at 6.30 a.m., 
going N.W., and calling loudly. Other instances in Cleveland :—May 23rd, 
twelve near Whitby, and a male and female shot. About the end of May 
one was picked up at Battersby on the railway, killed by coming in contact 
with the telegraph-wires. On June Ist a female bird was found below the 
telegraph-wires between Hinderwell and Kettleness. On June 10th a flock 
of twenty appeared near Ormesby.—T. H. Nexson (Redcar). 


_. Pallas’s Sand Grouse in Yorkshire.—A small flock of these birds 
was seen in the neighbourhood of Withernsea, aud one, a female, was shot 


by Mr. Simpson, of that place, and has since been sent to me.—I’. kh. 
I'1TZGERALD ( Harrogate). 


Pallas’s Sand Grouse in Yorkshire—On May 26th I observed four . 
of these birds near Beaver Dyke. A party of six strange birds were seen 
in Nidderdale on May 22nd, and from the description given to me I have 
no doubt they were of this species. Mr. T. Smorfit, of Darley, in Upper 
Nidderdale, shot two others out of a party of five near Darley, on June 4th; 
they were feeding, when, seen in a field of tares. <A flock of fifteen are 


reported to have iii seen at Goldboro’ on May 30th by a farmer resident 
there.—RiLey Fortune (Harrogate). 


Pallas’s Sand Grouse in Durham.— Six were mune in a ficld 


between Bishop's Auckland and Byers Green on June 3rd.—'T. H: 
NExson (Redcar). 


Pallas’s Sand Grouse in Northumberland. —W riting from 
on June 6th, Mr. James Sutton says :—‘ Several Sand Grouse have been 
sent to this city. Last weck I examined four brace, viz., two males and 
six females, mostly shot in Northumberland the last week in May. | also 
had a present of a brace shot on the 80th or 3ist of May; average weight 
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about 104 oz.; eggs very little developed."—[ Communicated by Lieut. -Col. 
EK. A: Butler.] 


Pallas’s Sand Grouse in the Isle of Man.— A correspondent residing - 
in the Isle of Man informs me that a large flock of about fifty ecanats the 
island early in June.—T. H. Netson (Redcar). 


 Pallas’s Sand Grouse in Norfolk and Suffolk.—On May 27th I saw a 
— flock of eleven Sand Grouse on my ground, flying east towards Yarmouth. 
They were only about twenty yards from the ground, and passed within 
fifty yards of me, with the sun shining full on them, so I had an excellent 
view of them. Mr. Lawrence Peto told me he saw a flock of eleven on 
Sir Savile Crossley’s ground, which adjoins mine, on the following day,—_ 
about a mile from where I had seen them the day previous,—which were 

probably the same birds. Several others have been seen, and some shot 
and picked up dead, about Lowestoft and Yarmouth, and there is a rumour 
that the eggs have been taken already in Norfolk. I have numerous other 
notes of their occurrence, some from Ireland; so that they seem to be more 
or less abundant throughout the United Kingdom. My son, writing from 
Beccles, says Sand Grouse have been shot everywhere containing eggs, and 
many which had evidently been sitting, and a few nests have been found, but 
the locality has been kept secret (June 27th). G.W.Smith, Great Yarmouth, 
in a letter dated June 12th, says he saw twenty-two one day on the sand- 
hills, and approached within a few yards of them; also that eggs had been 
procured in Norfolk. Again, writing on the 15th June, he says:—*“ Ina 
letter received yesterday from Mr. John Eggleston, the dealer at Sunder- 
land, he told me he had just bought a clutch of eggs from Norfolk, giving 
20s. a-piece for them.” Mr. W. E. Baker, writing to me, on June 9th, 
from Lynn, Norfolk, says:—‘I am sorry to mention that a good many 
Sand Grouse have been shot near Lynn; a friend of mine caught one 
alive, and it is doing well in his aviary.” Col. Shuttleworth told me that 
Mr. Smith, naturalist, Yarmouth, showed him two Sand Grouse, male and — 
female, which were shot close to the Golf Links, on June 11th, and that 
he had seen a flock of about twenty on the wing there himself. I also saw 
a pair in the shop of Mr. Bunn, naturalist, Lowestoft, which were killed 
near that town in the middle of June.—K. A. Buruer (Herringfleet Hall, 
near Lowestoft). 


Pallas’s Sand Grouse in Hampshire.— Mr. James Sutton, writing 
from Durham on May 31st, says:—‘‘I have just examined two hen Sand — 
Grouse in the hands of the Subcurator here, both killed by telegraph-wires, 


one near here, the other near Winchester.” —[Commupicated by Lieut.-Col. 


Pallas’s Sand Grouse in Co. Down.—Mr. Sheals, Birdstuffer, Belfast, 
writing on May 80th, stated that he had just received a Sand Grouse, 
which had been shot at Killough, Co. Down. 
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_ Pallas’s Sand Grouse in Wexford.—On June 14th Mr. James Bent, 
Rosslare, Co. Wexford, sent me the skin of a bird of this species, which he 
shot there early in June. It had been badly skinned by a boy, and spoiled 
as a specimen, but is perfectly recognizable. This is the only specimen 
that has come under my observation in the South, though I have heard of 
captures of Sand Grouse in several other parts of Ireland, of which I hope 
particulars will be given.—R. J. Ussuer (Cappagh, Co. Waterford). 


Pallas’s Sand Grouse in Spain.—I received a letter a few days ago 
(July 23rd) from my friend Don José Arévalo y Baca, Director of the 
Natural History Museum of the University of Valencia, informing me 
that a male of Pallas's Sand Grouse was killed from a flock of five or six 
on June 9th, on the sandy shore that extends between the two canals — 

known as Peréllo and Perellonet connecting the Lake Albuiera with the 
sea, some ten miles to the S.E. of the above-named city. Senor Arevalo 
- writes of the Syrrhaptes as hitherto unknown in Spain. —LILForD. 


The European Lapwing in the Island of Barbados.—Dr. Charles 
Manning, of this island, nas in his possession a live Lapwing, Vanellus 
cristatus, which was shot at and injured in one wing on the 24th December, 
1886, in the island of Barbados. This bird has now been eighteen months 
in confinement, and when I saw it, a few days ago, appeared to be quite. 
healthy; it is fed on earthworms. I am not aware of any authenticated 
record of the prior appearance of this species in the West Indian islands, | 
nor, for the matter of that, on the American continent, unless we include 
Greenland, from whence it has been recorded. That it should have survived 
the great ocean passage of over four thousand miles is a remarkable fact.— 
H. W. Fritpen (Barbados, June 25, 1888). 


Golden Plover carrying its Young.—When walking with a friend 
across an upland moor in Peebleshire, on June 23rd, we flushed a pair of 
Golden Plover, which flew about and screamed in such a manner as led us 
to suspect that their young must be concealed in our immediate vicinity. 
On proceeding to search about the place one of the old birds, the female, 
flew towards us, and, settling in the heather about twenty yards from where 
we were standing, rose again almost immediately with a young one between 
its legs, which it carried flying close to the ground for a hundred yards or 
so, when it again pitched, ran a short distance, and taking wing finally 
settled on a neighbouring hillock, where it commenced its cry of alarm as 
before. We proceeded to the place where we saw it alight, but owing to the 
closeness of the heather failed to find the young one, nor did the old one 
attempt to repeat its former performance. Although numerous instances 
are recorded in which the Woodcock has been seen to carry its young ~ 
out of danger, I think the Golden Plover rarely acts in such a manner, 
and if Iam right in my conjecture, the above may have sufficient interest 
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for insertion in The T. G. Latpnaw (St. Andrew. Street, 
Fdinburgh). 


. Reported occurrence of the Little Egret in Yorkshire. —TI would 
— suggest that the Little Egret alleged to have been obtained at Aike, near 
Beverley (Zool. 1884, p.177), fide Mr. Ruskin, endorsed by Messrs. Clarke 
and Roebuck, was probably an example of the Great White Heron, Ardea 
alba.. ‘The evidence is as follows :—Both captures are said to have been 
made by labourers of Mr. James Hall, of Scorborough, near Bridlington. 
Particulars of the capture of the White Heron are given in the British 
Association Report for 1838 (p. 106), and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1839 (p. 81), 
but unfortunately we are not sufficiently supplied with the requisite 
particulars about the Little Egret. In 1871 I corresponded with Mr. 
Hall, when no mention was made of more than one bird, which he said was 
killed about two miles-from his house, adding, “TI had it here in its dirty, 
bloody, disfigured state, sending it myself to Read, of Doncaster, who 
restored it.” In Gould’s ‘ Birds of Great Britain,’ and in Yarrell’s ‘ British’ 
Birds,’ it is alluded to as a Little Kegret, the assumption being that there 
were two Egrets, one said to have been killed about 1835 and one about 
1840—the former Ardea alba, the latter A. garzetta. Mr. Gould told me 

he had the late Lord Hotham’s authority for the Egret killed in or about 
- 1840 being a Little Egret, and that he assured him it belonged to the 
smaller species (1. gar zetta) ; ; if this was so there were two birds, and the 


discrepancy in the dates is accounted for.—J. H. GURNEY, 
Hall, Norwich). 


Young Rooks with white Chin- -spots.—Two years ago , (Zook. 1886, 
p. 339) I called attention to the curious fact that a very large number of 
young Rooks have a more or less obvious spot of white between the rami of 
the lower mandible—that is to say, on the chin. This spot is sometimes as _ 
large as a halfpenny, but is seldom so large as a farthing, and is often 
indicated only by a few white feathers. It seems to have no connection 
with sex. In 1886 1 examined 191 young Rooks, of which 78 only 
(considerably less than one-half) had the white chin-spot. This year I have 
examined 179, of which no less than 101 (or considerably more than one- 
half) had the white spot. Altogether, therefore, of 370 birds examined 
179 have had the white spot, and 191 have not. I may add that all young 
Rooks certainly do not lose the feathers round the base of the bill at the 
first autumnal moult. Last January I obtained a couple which still 
retained them.— Minter Cunisty (Chignall St. James, Chelmsford). 


Golden Oriole and Stock Dove in Cornwall.—I have to record the 
capture of an adult male Golden Oriole in the Trebartha Valley last April. 
Tt was in company with some Thrushes. The Stock Dove, which in Rodd’s 
‘Birds of Cornwall’ is stated not to breed in this peninsula, has within the 
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last four years been frequently noticed in ‘summer. I took a nest from 


a hole in an oak-tree in this parish in May, 1886, which was the first 


occurrence that I know of. My friend Mr. R. Kelly, of Kelly, in a letter 


this spring, requested me to identify a Pigeon breeding in a rabbit-hole 


_ there: and three instances have occurred of the bird breeding in rabbit-holes. 


in my own gravel-pits,-the keeper also having brought me young birds 
caught by him in rabbit-traps. I consider this breeding of-the Stock Dove 
in Cornwall the more interesting, as it is a parallel case to that of the 


- Starling, which I first noticed here in 1856, and which now is too common 
to excite attention.—F'rancis h. Ropp (Trebartha Hall, Launceston). 


Food of the Kestrel.—The Kestrels in our church-tower, recently men- 
tioned by me (p. 269), have safely brought off their young. The nestlings, 


~ at about two days old, much resembled small white chickens. They grew 


rapidly, and soon began to resent the approach of their numerous visitors 
by hissing and spitting, very much after the manner of a small kitten on 
its first introduction to a dog. As they grew older they would sit up in 
the nest almost erect, resting on the whole length of the tarsus, like a 


Guillemot; they remained in the nest, as nearly as I can say, for five 
weeks. I noticed the remains of one Starling and several Sparrows, which 


had been brought for food, but not a sign of either pheasant or partridge. 


_ On the day the young ones left the nest I found a mouse, Mus musculus, 


quite fresh, and not touched. It is seldom that one has the chance of 
examining a Kestrel’s nest by simply walking upstairs to it, and I much 


hope these interesting birds will return to the same tower next opring. —_ 


Juttax G. Tuck (Tostock Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds). 


Song of the Great Tit.—On the 30th September last my attention 
was attracted by what I suspect to be the very unusual occurrence of a 
Great Tit, Parus major, singing. The bird was in a tall hedge beside me. 
His strains were uttered in an undertone, after the manner of the Sky Lark | 
and Robin, when they sing while standing on the ground, and seemed to 
be a mimicry of the song of the latter bird, intermixed with the notes of 
the Linnet. The hedges were getting very bare, and I was able to watch 
the bird for a minute or more, during which he sung two or three times as 


he hopped slowly along the hedge.—L. W. WIGLEswortH iVnatiaghorpe, 
Bucks). 3 


The Osprey in Barbados.—Schomburgh, in his ‘ History of Barbados’ 
(p. 631), records that a large Fish Hawk (perhaps Pandion carolinensis) was 
shot in October, 1835, at Graeme Hall Swamp. Several Ospreys, Pandion 
haliaétus, appeared in the island of Barbados during the month of October, 
1887. One of these is preserved in the collection of Dr. Charles Manning, 
and another, a fine female, shot in the same month and year, is in the 


_collection.of Mr. Herbert Hart, of Fairfield, also in this island. The 


j 
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Osprey may be called an irregular and somewhat rare visitant to Barbados. 

I have a specimen of Circus hudsonicus (Linn.), given me by Dr. Charles 
Manning, who obtained it in St. Philip’s parish, September, 1886, in the 
vicinity of a dovecot. It is a young bird, and the first recorded from this 
islaud.—H. W. FEILpDEN (Barbados, June 25), 


Great Crested Grebe in Yorkshire. — The Crested Grebe, Podiiens 
cristatus, has for some years made its home on the Mere at Hornsea. A 
few years ago a pair or two settled down on its sheltered waters, and now 
we have quite a little colony of these graceful birds as tenants of our Mere. 
On May 24th I visited their nesting-place, under escort of the keeper. 

Half-a-dozen nests, within a radius of as many yards, soon revealed a 
_ parent-bird or two sitting on their eggs. As the boat neared the tall reeds 
the bird plunged quietly under water, after rapidly covering up her eggs 
_ stained by the dark water-weeds. The eggs. of this Grebe vary from four 
to five. —PETER INCHBALD (Grosvenor Terrace, Hornsea, Hull).., | 


Notes from Rutlandshire. — While walking through the meadows | 
bordering the Welland river, in this county, on Jan. 28th last, I observed 
ten wild geese flying overhead in a south-easterly direction. From 
information subsequently received, I believe these to have been White- 
fronted Geese, two of which species were obtained on the river near. 
Uppingham about the same time, and have already been recorded in ‘ The 
Field.’ I first noticed Partridges in pairs on Feb. 8rd, but from the 
prolonged and severe wintry weather which followed this date, nesting 
has been unusually late this spring. On March 18th, during the very 
considerable flood caused in the lower parts of the Welland valley, 
I noticed two gulls fly up from the edge of the flood-water near Tinwell 
village, and again on the following day there were four gulls standing on 
a portion of meadow near Ketton from which the flood had just receded. 
I note this circumstance as gulls are not often observed in this entirely 
inland county. The birds being seen only from a passing train, I was 
unable to distinguish the species, but from their size, and not having black 
heads, imagine them to have been either Common Gulls or Kittiwakes. 
On March 24th I was pleased to see on the lake iu the park a single 
specimen of the Great Crested Grebe, which the park- keeper informed me 
had been there for some days. I made no attempt to obtain it, hoping it 
might be joined by another, and that the pair would remain there to nest ; 
but unfortunately-it disappeared shortly afterwards, and did not return again. 
The Swallows did not arrive this year till April 15th, and the Cuckoo on the 
21st. On April 19th’ I flushed a Green Sandpiper on the banks of the 
~ Welland near Tinwell; this bird is occasionally seen on the small rivers 
and brooks of this county, but is not common, and appears chiefly in spring 
and autumn. The Swans in Exton Park were busy with their nest on 
March 24th, though there was much cold weather and snow after that date ;__ 


i 
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on April 14th I saw the female bird sitting, and subsequently five young 

ones were hatched, all but one of which shortly afterwards disappeared, 
| presumably being devoured by the pike: this unfortunately happens with 
nearly all the cygnets on these ponds. On March 27th I received a letter 
from the gamekeeper at Burley-on-the-Hill, informing me that he had seen 
a Redstart on the previous day; though an early date for this. bird, I have 
~ no reason to doubt the accuracy of my informant, as he is a good observer, 
and the bird breeds annually close to his house. During the earlier part of 

the spring all birds were somewhat later in nesting than usual. A pair of 
Lapwings appeared to have a nest in a fallow-field near Ketton on April 1st. 
Jackdaws were building on the 7th, and Thrushes and Blackbirds on the two 
following days. The first Pheasant’s nest was seen at Barnsdale, near Exton, 
on the 16th, and I obtained the first Plovers’ eggs two days afterwards, on ~ 
the 18th. The Blackcap appeared on April 12th, the Wryneck on the 15th 
and the Whinchat—or, as it is locally called, “ Ulick”—on May Ist. 
I was told by one of my keepers that he had seen a Turtle Dove on April 
14th—an early date for this bird, but the man expressed himself as certain 
about it. On May 8th I observed a Wheatear on a fallow-field near 
Cottesmore village; I had previously seen one close to the same spot in 
September last year (1887); these birds are not often seen here, and appear 
to pass only in spring and autumn without remaining to breed. On May 
24th I had the good fortune to find two Hawfinches’ nests, both in apple- 
trees, and each containing five eggs; the eggs in one nest were of the 
smaller and rounder type, with the markings more scattered over the whole 
surface, and the black spots very dark and bright. In the other nest they 
were of the more ordinary type, longer and more pointed, with the dull, 
dusky, and streaky marks peculiar to this egg more evident, and the black 
spots fewer, and. more at the larger end. These birds breed annually in 
this county, but the nest is not easy to find; I have seen as many as five 
and six of these birds together, both in summer and winter. On the 
following day, May 25th, I saw a Lesser spotted Woodpecker on a white - 
poplar-tree at Burley ponds; this bird is not unfrequent in the woods in 
this neighbourhood, but is difficult to distinguish unless it is traced by its 
loud and curious note. The Sedge Warbler, the Reed Bunting, and Yellow 
Wagtail were also seen by these ponds. On June 6th I heard and saw both 
the hen and the cock bird of the Wood Wren in Tunneley Wood, near 
Exton Park; the bird has not often been seen in this neighbourhood. 
While driving to Pickworth on the next day I saw as many as eleven Stock 
Doves on the ground in one field—rather an unusual number to see together. 
On the following day, June 8th, I heard a Water Rail uttering its curious 
note in the sedges in the upper pond in the park; this bird, being of | 
very shy habits, is seldom seen except when flushed by beaters in the 
shooting season.—GaInsBorouGH (Exton Park, Oakham). 


i 
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Garden Warbler nesting at a height from the Ground.—-In June last 
I found a nest with young of this bird in the top small twigs of a young 
birch, between seven and eight feet from the ground, in a plantation, and 
just below the level of the top of the wall separating it from a public road. 
T had a very good view of the bird. Some long straws were attached to : 
the nest and fastened among the little twigs of an adjoining branch to that | 
in which the nest was held, possibly with a view to lessening the effect of 
the wind, which, however, in the plantation would not be considerable. 
I do not remember ever before seeing a Garden Warbler’s nest into which — 


I could not look without difficulty. — Joun P. THomasson (Woodside, | 
Bolton). 


Turtle Dove in Co. Sligo.—On the evening of July 13th, close to the 
lawn here, I observed a Turtle Dove, Turtur communis, feeding in a newly- 
sown turnip-field, picking up any seeds left uncovered by the turnip-sower ; 
and again, on July 16th, I saw the bird near the same place. On being 
disturbed, on both occasions, it flew into an ash-tree on the lawn, and, from 
its tameness and apparent unwillingness to leave the locality, it may 
possibly have a nest and mate hatching near. This bird is a very rare 
visitor to this western district, and has only come under my notice in the 
years 1862 and 1882, as already recorded in the pages of ‘The oe 
for 1877 and 1882.—Rosert WARREN (Moyvi iew, Ballina). 


Supposed Nesting of the Green Sandpiper in Norfolk.—Mr. W. K. 
Baker, writing to me from Tilney All Saints, Lynn, on June 9th, says :— 
“T just missed finding a nest of the Green Sandpiper, Totanus ochropus, 
it having hatched off a few days before I went to search for eggs. The 


keeper told me a boy picked up one of the young ones, and he made him ~ | 


take it back again. I did not see the birds myself, but often saw them in 
_ this district last summer, and wholly concluded they nested there.”—E. A. 
Butter (Herringfleet Hall, near Lowestoft). 
[As no properly authenticated instance of the Green eileen breeding 
in the British Islands has been recorded, it would be very desirable to have 
further particulars of the case above referred to, and particularly to learn 
~ in what situation the nest was placed, and of what materials it was com 
posed.— ED. ] 


A Visit to Lord Ilchester’s Swannery at annie’. ae this 
swannery, Which is situated at Abbotsbury, about eight miles from Wey- 
mouth, and protected from the sea by the Chesil Beach, a high bank of 
shingle, there are now from six to seven hundred Swans. On June 4th the 
birds had mostly hatched. In some cases the keeper is obliged to break the - 
shell, as the parent bird, after hatching three or four eggs, would probably , 
_ eject the remaining ones from the nest. ‘The average number of eggs laid 
is five, and the largest number that the keeper can recollect is eleven, all of 
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which were duly hatched. [Probably laid by two birds\—Ep.] He broke 
an egg in our presence; the horny tip of the bill of the young bird, by 
_ which the egg-shell is usually broken, was very apparent. The young bird 
was wet and very draggled, but appeared lively, and the keeper said that in 
a few hours it would recover itself and be in a fluffy condition, and he 
showed us one in that state. The Swans often fight, the combats some- 
times terminating fatally. We saw one nailed by the head to the keeper's 
shed, which had been killed that morning in a fight, its neck having been | 
broken by its adversary. More frequently, however, their wings get 
broken, and then the keeper is obliged to despatch them. On a separate 
pool we saw the king and queen Swan, which breed there by themselves, not | 
allowing any others to approach. On the shore, round the main piece of 
water, there was a flock of Dunlin (Tringa variabilis), and Ringed Plover 
(Charadrius hiaticula), with one Little Stint (Tringa minuta). Over the 
water were flying Common Terns (Sterna hirundo), and among them a few 
Lesser Terns (Sterna minuta); as well as Common Gulls (Larus canus), and 
some Herring Gulls (Larus argentatus).. On the sand, by the water’s edge 
(which, by the way, is brackish), was a Turnstone (Strepsilas interpres), in. 
splendid plumage, and a Common Cormorant (Phalacrocorax carbo) was seen 
flying just over the surface of the water. At the back of the swannery is a- 
decoy in which a Pintail Duck (Anas acuta) was caught a few years ago, | 
and which we saw swimming about with Mallards. The Pintail Duck, | 
which is a hen, has since been provided with a mate. The wild duck are’ 
decoyed by means of tame birds, which are fed at the entrance of the 
tunnels, enticing wild birds to them, when both are driven. up the tunnels 
and secured at the end, the wild birds being then killed. About 200 are 
caught in this way ina season. The keeper said that the Ringed Plover 
breeds sparingly, and the Terns plentifully, on the Chesil Beach, above 
referred to. The swannery is open to visitors all the year, excepting when 
the decoys are at work, and is well worth seeing, and no ornithologist, being 
in the neighbourhood, should miss visiting it. A week later we visited the 
Chesil Beach in search of eggs. After walking half-a-mile or so, we found 
2 nest of the Common Tern, containing three eggs of the usual type. This 
nest, in common with scores of others found later on, was placed in a slight 
hollow in the shingle. Only in a few cases were the eggs placed on the 
bare ground, all the rest having, some in larger quantities than others, the 
dried stems and roots of the bladder campion (Silene inflata), surrounding ~ 
them. The above plant was very numerous, almost covering the beach in 
some places. As we advanced the ‘Terns rose in hundreds, if not in thousands, 
before us, flying over and around our heads, uttering their shrill screams, 
while the Ringed Plover, hovering low over the ground, whistled their 
shrill note. Notwithstanding the great number of Lesser Terns seen, we 
were unable to find their eggs, although, during our walk, we came across" 
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several hundred eggs of the Common Tern. Three was the greatest. 
number of eggs we found in a nest, although the keeper of the swannery 
informed us afterwards that they laid four; but as he said that many 
people visited the Chesil Beach, and that on the Sunday before “a party ” 
had been there and taken, as he said, “’undreds and ‘undreds” of eggs, it — 
was not surprising we did not find the full number. We ebtained several 
interesting varieties, the most curious one, perhaps, being of the size of 
a Thrush’s egg. — It was evidently too late for the eggs of the Ringed Plover, 
as the two nests we found contained respectively one and two young ones. 
These were placed in the middle of two plants of the bladder campion, and 
were rather well-hidden from view. When placed on the beach they could 
hardly be noticed, their colour harmonising wonderfully with the shingle. 
On a marshy piece of land in the middle of the ‘ Fleet,” as this backwater 
is called, were several Cormorants and Shags, standing apart, with their 
wings outstretched.—-ERNEsT SALMON (Clev elands, Wray Park, Reigate). 


The Speed of Swallows.—An experiment has been recently made in 
Ireland with a view to ascertain at what rate Swallows fly. On July 12th 
a House Martin, Chelidon urbiea, was taken from a nest which contained 
young under the eaves of Lowry’s Hotel at Tubbercurry, Co. Sligo, and, 
after being placed in a cage, was conveyed ten miles away to Ballymote, 
where, at 10.30 a.m., it was liberated. The nest was watched, and at 
10.48 a.m. the bird returned, having accomplished the ten miles in twelve 
minutes, a rate of speed equivalent to fifty miles an hour.—J. E. Harrine. 


Curiosities in Nesting.—During a short stay in Cumberland this 
spring the following peculiarities were noticed. We found a clutch of four 
Jackdaw’s eggs, of which two were quite unspotted, of a uniform pale blue, 
lighter than a Starling’s; of the rest, one had two faint spots, the other 
three or four. A Moorhen had made her nest in a bush five or six feet 
above the water; she had perhaps learnt a lesson from experience, as we 
saw several eggs at the bottom of the stream that had been evidently 
washed out of nests placed lower down. On the girders of an iron railway- 
bridge a Water Ouzel had constructed her nest; besides ordinary traffic, 
heavy mineral-trains were frequently passing above, within six inches of her 
head ; we were anxious to see whether she would rear her brood in so noisy 
an abode, but unfortunately the nest was pulled down. Under the same 


_bridge_ many Starlings had nested.—T. N. aire 
Millom, Cumberland). | 


A Puffin inland on Fresh Water.— During the second week of May 
last I received a Puffin from a local fisherman of Portumna, Co. Galway, 
who had caught it with a landing-net on Lough Derg (the Lower Shannon). 
He informed me it was very easily taken. —J. E,. Parmer (Lyons Mills, 
Stratlan, Co. Kildare). 
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A double- yolked Egg of the Sebi —A circumstance which came 
under my notice you may perhaps think of interest. On May 22nd I found 
a Robin's nest from which the young had flown; it, however, contained an 
egg, evidently bad from its discoloured appearance. As this egg was of 
most unusual size I cut it open, and found it contained two dead young 


birds, each perfectly formed and almost ready to have burst the shell. 


The shell was rather largest in the middle, tapering off to each end, and 
the birds were placed with their heads towards the points, the small portion 
of unconsumed yolk being between them in the middle of the egg. The 


colouring of the shell, however, was collected chiefly at one end, as is 


generally the case with Robins.—H. we D. Byron (Bromstone Farm, 
St. Peter's, Thanet). 


[Double-yolked eggs are well oe to those who rear poultry and 
pheasants, but we imagine are less frequently laid by small birds. At all 
events, they are less frequently noticed. With poultry and game the more 
artificial conditions of existence, and more stimulating food, may in some 
measure account for the phenomenon.— Ep. | ‘J 


| Dipper’ s Nest in a Tree.—I took a nest the other day in Scotland, on 
the Don, an account of which, I think, may interest you. It was that of 
the Water Ouzel, to me one of the most charming of British birds, The 
peculiarity of this nest was, first, its enormous size, compared with that 
of the bird; and, secondly, that it was built on the branch of a tree 
overhanging the river, some six feet above the water. I have seen very 
many nests of this bird, but never before on a tree, nor have I ever heard 


of one in such a situation. But the chief peculiarity was its size, which 


equalled that of a small beehive, being three feet four inches by two feet 
seven inches. It was visible a quarter of a mile off, and had already been 
visited, or I should not have taken it. The material was chiefly moss from 
the stones in the river, with some twitch, and a few dead leaves. ‘This 
great globular mass, which was very compact, seemed to be designed as a 
sort of outer case for the real nest, which was built inside it, and of 
a size suitable to that of the bird, lined as usual with fine dry leaves—_ 
vak and beech, chiefly the former. The eggs, four in number, white and 
transparent, very beautiful. The usual position of the nest is under a 
bridge, or on the perpendicular, moss-covered bank of a river. I never 
before saw or heard of one on a tree.—GeEoRGE Rooper (Nascott House, 
Watford). 


Nuthatch nesting in a Sandbank,—Oun June Ist I was shown two 
uests of the Nuthateh, Sitta cesia, one in a sandbank in the grounds of 
Catteshall Manor, near Godalming, and another in a similar situation some , 
two hundred yards distant, just outside the grounds. In each instance the 
hole was about eight feet from the ground. ‘Lhe holes, when I saw them, 
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had been enlarged, but originally, and as made by the birds, they were 
almost circular, with a diameter of not more than two inches. The former 
nest had eggs, aud the latter young ones; there were six of each. The 
nests were mere layers of dead leaves and flakes of bark, and both eggs and 
young were within easy reach of the hand. A few Sand Martins had nests 
in one of the banks.—Hernry Benson (Farncombe Rectory, Godalming). 


Notes on Birds in Lancashire.—On the 8th and 9th of May I had 
the,satisfaction of meeting with two “trips” of Dotterels, after a fruitless 
search of some years in many parts of the country. On May 7th I was 
informed that a “trip” of fifteen had been seen, and on May 8th, in the 
same locality, I met with a “trip ” of nine, in various stages of plumage, from _ 
the mature bird to that of a uniform shade of colour, which I consider as 
that of the bird of the preceding year. On May 9th the third “ trip” was 
seen, hich consisted of three individuals only. On May 11th I walked 
along shore from Lytham to Naze, and saw large numbers of Ringed 
- Plovers and Duulins in flocks, to which may be added a small flock of | 
Turnstones. On May 12th, in a large sward-field between the sand-hills 
and the road, near South Shore, Blackpool, were four Whimbrels, busily 
feeding, most probably on some of the smaller Helices common to sandy 
land. Notwithstanding the increase of population, a few pairs of Ringed 
Plovers still: breed near St. Anne’s and Lytham. From a place of conceal- 
ment near Banks, on May 14th, I was enabled to watch through my 
binoculars four Turnstones that were in coinpany with other shore-birds, 
and as they were driven within thirty yards by the influx of the tide I had 
ample opportunity to observe their actions and plumage; some were very 
handsome, having acquired their perfect summer dress. I may here remark 
that I have noticed on the scapular feathers of this species metallic 
reflectious of a greenish tint, to which I have never seen any allusion 
made in any work on Ornithology; this was very noticeable in two 
specimens obtained at Spurn in the third week of May. Crossed the Wyre 
from Fleetwood to Knot-End, on May 15th, and proceeded over the 
extensive stretch of sand marked on the map as “ Bernard’s Wharf,” — 
where I met with a flock of about twenty Sanderlings; those that 
would allow of sufficiently near approach appeared to be in full nuptial 
livery, but were very wild. ‘I'wo pairs of that beautiful little bird, the 
Lesser Tern, were fishing at the mouth of a small stream that runs over 
the sand from Pilling to join the Lune, and had most likely come across. 
the bay from the colony near Walney. On returning to Knot-End three 
Cuckoos were seen together—two, evidently males, paying court to a female. 
Dunlins were very numerous here,—as indeed they were on all parts of 
the coast of Lancashire suitable to their habits,—more particularly near 
Crossens, on the hubble estuary, where thousands could be seen at the 
same time. Near that place noticed a very light-coloured bird, presumably 
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a Dunlin, though had the season been winter one might have taken it 
to be a Sanderling—possibly it was one, but, from some abnormality, 
retaining the dress of winter. Again visited the shore between Lytham 
and Naze, on May 16th, and saw several Whimbrels, which in ‘all cases 
were remarkably tame. On the extreme point of a small salt-marsh were 
seven Mallards and. one Wild Duck, all apparently asleep, except one 

which watched me with neck erect for some time, until finally, on my — 
nearer approach, all took wing.—R. P. Harvrr (Scarborough). 


Nesting Habits of the Whitethroat. — A curious and, so far as I am 
aware, unique habit of the Whitethroat, Sylvia cinerea, has frequently come 
under my notice, a habit of which I have not found any mention in any of 
the works on Ornithology that I am conversant with. It is that the male 
alone builds the nest without any assistance from his mate. It is some 
years since I first observed this fact, and so many instances of it have since 
come before me, that I no longer doubt that it is the invariable rule. 
Last summer I discovered several Whitethroats’ nests in process of con- 
struction, and after careful watching, could not ascertain that the hen-bird 
ever came near the nest until it was ready to receive eggs. ‘The male was 
always the sole builder, and worked constantly, particularly in the early 
‘morning, Visiting the nest on an average once every two or three minutes, 
and leaving no doubt as to his sex by singing from time to time while at_ 
his work—often even with building-material in his bill—and always when 
leaving the nest after building, he would express his satisfaction by a 
triumphant burst of warbling. The materials used, dry stems and blades of 
grass, were nearly always gathered from one spot only, and that at a short: 
distance only from the nest, the bird returning always to the same place 
for a fresh supply. I should like to know whether any reader of ‘ The 
Zoologist’ has observed this peculiarity in the Whitethroat, or whether they 
have found it mentioned in any work on Ornithology. — ALLan ELLison 
(Trinity College, Dublin). 


FISHES. 


Sting Ray at Penzance.—I have received a second specimen of the 
Sting Ray, or Fire Flaire, Trigon pastinaca, Cuv. It was caught in a trawl 
in about twenty fathoms water, in Mount’s Bay, on July 5th inst. The 
only other specimen which I ever saw was one I captured in August, 1870 
_ (see Zool. 1870, p. 2347). The present specimen is a small one; it 
measured :—Over all, 1 ft. 5% in.; from tip of snout to insertion of tail, | 
73 in.; from insertion of tail to the end‘of the “ whip-string” (which I, of 
course, must call the caudal-fin), 10} in.; from this insertion of the tail to — 
the well-marked origin of the sting, 33 in.; from the origin of the sting to 
the end of the caudal-fin, 63 in.; the ‘sting,’ measured over all, 13 in. 
(of which the free part measured 1} in.); the extreme breadth across the 
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wings was 10 in., and the weight was 154 0z. I have been particular 
about the measurements, because it is not unlikely that at some time a 
confusion may arise between this species of Ray and the Eagle Kay. 
I see that some of the authorities explain the name of “ Fire Faire,” applied 


to this fish as due to the extraordinary redness of its flesh. I carefully | 


cut this specimen to pieces, and found its flesh not more ruddy than that 


of any ordinary Ray not properly crimped 0 on capture.—THos. Cornisit 
(Penzance). 


The Whip-Ray in Co. Cork.—On J ds 9th a female specimen of the 
Whip-Ray (\yliobatis aquila, L.) was sent to the Science and Art Museum, 
Dublin, from Timoleague, Co. Cork. It was caught off the S.W. coast of 


Ireland. I should like to draw particular attention to the fact that this is _ 


the first authenticated record for Ireland of this remarkable fish. I myself 
was absent when the specimen was brought to the Museum, but Prof. Ball 
had a cast taken of it, and noted the colours. The upper surface of the 


body was of a dark greenish hue, being somewhat darker about the head — 


and the extremity of the pectoral fins. ‘The length of the body from the 
tip of the snout to the base of the tail was 21 inches, the width at the widest 


part of the body being 82% inches. The whole body, inclusive of the tail, 


measured 3 feet 113 “inches j in length. —Roprrr I’, ScHARrFF (Science and 
Art Museum, 


| CRUSTACEA. 
Dromia cilia in Cornwall.— With reference to the note of 


Mr. 'Tregelles (p. 272), recording the capture of two specimens of this 


curious crustacean off the Cornish coast, it is—as the Editor suggests in 
his addendum—not so rare as is usually considered. This fact, however, is 
only of recent growth, for although Bell refers to its having occurred on the 
coasts of Kent and Sussex, he quotes Sicily as a locality whence he obtained 
several in an immature condition; and, as the species was described in his 
appendix only, it was in all probability rare in his day as a British form. 
From observations that I have made with regard to the vccurrence in the 


Iinglish Channel of Mediterranean species, not only of Crustaceans but of — 


Kichinoderms, I am strongly of opinion that, from some cause or other, 
there is taking place an extension of the geographical range of certain 
forms. Dromia vulyaris is a case in point; my first specimens were from 
the Channei Islands, and were found by fishermen to whom this crab was a 
perfect stranger, nor could I find any who knew the species at all. My 
next specimens, about twenty in number, were from the Channel, dredged 
in deep water, and they had been put aside as-something ‘out 0 the 
common.’ Since then, however, it has occurred on many parts of our 
south coast, but I do not know of any having been recorded from the 
Scilly Islands. If my opinion be correct as regards the extension of the 
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range of this species from the Mediterranean, I have no doubt that it will 


soon become as common in the English Channel as it now is in the 


Mediterranean, for it is a curious fact that British specimens are finer than 
those from the Italian shores. It is also a species that should increase and 
multiply, for not only is it frequently covered with sponge-growth, thus 


_ protecting it from the attacks of fishes to whom crustaceans are food but 
‘Sponges are not, but the animal itself closely resembles, when at rest, an 


Kchinoderm, Amphidotus cordatus, the fine grey bristles or spines of which | | 


are equalled in appearance by the grey pile of Dromia vulgaris, whose legs, 


too, are capable of being packed away closely out of sight, thus completing 


_ the illusion (to its fish-enemy), for I believe Echinoderms are not sought 


after as food by fish. I could refer to other crustaceans end echinoderms 
which I believe are finding their way northwards from the Mediterranean, 
but I have already overstepped my limit for a note. I should iike to see 


Zoologist’ more records of rare crustaceans.—Epwakp Lovett 
_ (West Burton House, Croydon). : | 


Butterflies mobbing Small Birds.—While staying in Sweden, in 1883, 
I noticed a remarkable habit on the part of the Grayling butterfly, Satyrus 
semele. This was on an island a few miles north of Goteborg, which was 
mostly low-lying rock. Small birds, Pipits or Wagtails, flying over these 
rocks were frequently pursued for a short distance by these butterflies, 
which would sometimes start up from the rocks and dash off after the 
bird, and regularly mob it, as small birds will a hawk, sometimes even flying 


up to the bird ten or fifteen feet in the air. When I first noticed this 


I thought the bird was trying to take the butterfly, but on subsequent 
occasions I saw clearly that the butterflies were the aggressors. At times 
a single butterfly would go to the attack; at other times three or four 
would start off together. I should much like to know whether similar 
occurrences have been noticed. The Grayling butterfly struck me as being 
a most beautiful example of assimilation of colour to surrounding objects ; 
indeed it goes further than trusting merely to its colour for protection ; for 
not only does it close its wings immediately on settling, and thus, with 
its delicately pencilled under surface of grey and brown, become almost 
identical with the lichen-powdered grey rocks, but it rests at a very acute 
angle to the surface of the rock, so that it casts scarcely any shadow from 
the sun, and when seen in profile, is scarcely in relief from the surface of 
the rock on which it rests. Surely it would be a sharp-eyed bird which 
would find this butterfly at rest, and a clever one to take it on the wing.— 
Grorce E. LopcE (5, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn). | 
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ARCHEOLOGY. 


Le Moine’s ‘Clef des Champs,’ 1586.—I wish to “call attention to a 
curious old work which, although by no means devoid of interest, has, 
I believe, hitherto entirely escaped the notice of naturalists. ‘The work in 
question, is an oblong quarto entitled ‘Le Clef des Champs, pour trouver 
plusieurs Animaux, tant Bestes qu’ Oyseaux, avec plusieurs Fleurs & Fruitz. 
_ Anno, 1586. Imprimé aux Blackefriers, pour Jacques le Moyne, dit de 
Morgne, Paintre.’. It is dedicated ‘A Ma-dame Ma-dame de Sidney,” to 
whom there is an E’pistre in old French, dated March 26, by way of preface, 
also a “ Sonct a elle mesme.” According to Brunet’s ‘ Manuel de Libraire’ 
(vol. iii. p.974), Le Moyne was a painter, and a native of Dieppe. He 
also wrote in French an account of an expedition to Florida in 1564, 
commanded by René de Laudonniére, but it was never published in that 
language. ‘lheodore de Bry, having purchased the MS. after Le Moyne’s 
death, brought it to London about 1588, translated it. into Latin, and 
published the translation in the second part of his ‘Grands Voyages,’ issued 
at Frankfort in 1591. An edition in English was published in Boston in 
1875. Of the ‘ Key to the Fields’ two copies are preserved in the British 
Museum—one having formerly belonged to Sir Joseph Banks, the other to 
Sir Hans Sloane. Both Lowndes and Alibone seem to have overlooked it — 
as an English book—probably through its having been in French. The 
volume consists of 48 pages, each bearing two coloured illustrations, — 
twenty-four being devoted to Quadrupeds, and the same number to birds, 
flowers, and fruits, respectively. There is no letterpress beyond the before- 
mentioned introduction and the names, which are given in Latin, French, 
German, and English. The mammals depicted are the Lyon, Lebard, 
Beare, Once, Tigar, Luzarne, Wolfe, Boore, Deere, Horse, Mule, Oxe, 
Cowe, Camell, Goate, Hinde, Hare, Foxe, Genette, Spagnelle [Spaniel], 
‘Sanguin, Munkey, Ape, and Catte. The birds given are the Thrushe, 
J ackbacker, Jay, Owle [Tawny], Rw ene [sic], Pye, Kingsfisher, Yelowhamer, 
Greenfinche, Nightingale, Sparrow [should be Chaffinch], Staar [Starling], 
Goldfinche, Lapwinge, Sparrow, Larcke, Thuet [Hoopoe], Linnette, Tity- 
mouse, Robine, Greefepeacke [Green Woodpecker], Swallow, Coocoo, and 
Bulfinche. The illustrations seem to me to be singularly good for the 
period,—over three centuries ago,—and the colours remain -fairly bright, 
although some of them (especially the reds) have turned black. So far as 
the domestic animals and the cultivated flowers and fruits are concerned, 
I believe the volume might be found to reveal interesting facts in connection 
with development.—MiLLerR Curisry (Chignal St. James, Chelmsford). 
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ZOOLOGICAL SocIety or Lonpon. 


June 19, 1888. —Prof. W. H. Frower, C.B., LL.D., F.B.S., President, 
in the chair. | 

“A letter was read addressed to the President by Dr. Emin Rida. 
dated Tunguru Island (Lake Albert), October 31st, 1887, announcing the 
eespatch of further collections of Natural-History objects, and promising 
for the Society some notes on European migratory birds observed in that 

country. 

| An extract was read from a letter addressed by Mr. EK. L. Layard to 
Mr. John Ponsonby, concerning the occurrence of a West-Indian Land- 
shell, Stenoyyra octona, in New Caledonia. 

Mr. Tegetmeier exhibited and made remarks on the feet of an ‘neti 
Rabbit, supposed to have aequired arboreal habits. | 

Prof. Bell exhibited and made remarks on a specimen of a tube-forming 
 Actinian, Cerianthus membranaceus, in its tube, obtained by Mr. John 

Murray at a depth of seventy fathoms in Loch Etive. 

A communication was read from Prof. W. Newton Parker, on the | 

poison-glands of the fishes of the genus Trachinus. This paper showed 
the existence of glands in connection with the grooved dorsal and opercular — 

_ spines of the two British species of Weever. The glands were stated to be 
composed of.large granular nucleated cells, which are continuous with those 
of the epidermis. An account of the observations of previous authors, both 
as regards the structure and physiology of the poison-organs of these fishes, — 
was also given. | 

A communication was read from Mr. H. W. Bates, containing the 
description of a collection of Coleoptera made by Mr. J. H. Leech, during 
a recent visit to the eastern side of the Corean Peninsula. A second com- 
munication from Mr. Bates treated of some new species of Coleoptera of 
the families Cicindelide and Carabide, from the valley of the Tong: -tsze- 
Kiang, China. | | 

Mr. J. B. Sutton read a paper on some abnormalities occurring among 
animals recently living in the Society's Gardens. 

Prof. Bell read an account of a collection of Echinoderms made at 
Tuticorin, Madras, by Mr. Edgar Thurston, Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Central Museum, Madras. 7 

A communication was read from Mr. F. Moore, containing the second 
portion of a list of the Lepidoptera collected by the Rev. J. H. Hocking, 
chiefly in the Kangra District of the north-western Himalayas. The present 
paper contained the descriptions of seven new genera and of forty-eiyht new 
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species. An account of the ne erent of a number of these species 
was also given from Mr. Hocking’s notes. ) 3 
This meeting closed the session. ‘The next session will commence in 
November, 1888.—P. L. Scuater, Secretary. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SocrEty oF. Lonpon. 


July 4, 1888.—Dr. Davip Suarp, F.L.S., President, in the chair. 

The Hon. Lionel Walter de Rothschild, of Tring Park, Hertfordshire, 
was elected a Fellow of the Society; and Mr. George Meyer-Darcis was 
admitted into the Society. 

Mr. Enock exhibited male and female specimens of a spider received 
from Colonel Le Grice, R.A., who had captured them at Folkestone on 
the 27th May last. They had been submitted to the Rev. O. Pickard- 
Cambridge, F.R.S., who identified them as Pellenes tripunctatus, a species 
new to Britain.. Mr. Knock also exhibited specimens of Merisus destructor 
(Riley), an American parasite of oe Hessian Fly, bred from [ritish 
specimens of that insect. 

Mr. Wallis-Kew ‘exhibited a number of larve of Adimonia tanaceti 
(Fab.), found in Lincolnshire, feeding on Scabious. 

Mr. Porritt exhibited a number of variable specimens of Aretia mendica, 
bred from a batch of eggs found last year on a species of Rumew near 
Huddersfield. Mr. Porritt said that this species, in the neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield, was often more spotted than the typical form, but he had 
never before seen anything approaching in extent the variation exhibited in 
these bred specimens. Out of forty-four specimens (twenty-five males and 
nineteen females) not more than eight were like the ercnieary type of the 
species. 

Mr. M‘Lachlan exhibited a quantity of Palingenia’ longicauda from 
Holland—the largest of the European. E'phemeride (Mayflies), and at the 
- game time one of the most local. coe | 

Mr. Jacoby exhibited the following species of Phytophagous Coleoptera 
from Africa and Madagascar, recently described by him in the ‘ T'rans-_ 
actions’ of the Society, viz.:— Lema laticollis, Cladocera nigripennis, 
Oedionychis madagascariensis, Blepharida intermedia, b. nigromaculata, 
Chrysomela madagascariensis, Sagra opaca, Blepharida ornaticollis, B. 
laterimaculata, Mesodonta submetallica, Schematizella viridis, Spilocephalus 
viridipennis, Apophylia smaragdipennis, Aethonea variabilis. 

Mons. Alfred Wailly exhibited a large number of species of Lepidoptera 
and Coleoptera, recently received by him from Assam, from the West Coast 
of Africa, and from South Africa. He also exhibited eggs and living larve 
of Bombyx cytherea, and made remarks on the life- history of the species.— 
H. Goss, Hon. Sec. | 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Illustrated Manual of British Birds. By Howarp SAUNDERS, 
F.L.S., F.Z.8. To be completed in about twenty parts. 


Parts I—IV. 8vo. London: Gurney & Jackson, Pater- © 
noster Row. 1888. 


An illustrated work on British Birds in one jolene has long — 
been a desideratum ; the only book of the kind, John’s ‘ British 
Birds in their Haunts,’ with illustrations by Wolf, although 
frequently reprinted, being quite out of date as regards the text. 
The appearance therefore of this new work by Mr. Saunders 
cannot fail to give satisfaction to every one interested in the 
study of birds. Four parts have already appeared, each con- 
taining twenty woodcuts, with two pages of text to each species, 
and costing only one shilling a part, a marvellously cheap 
publication. 

‘The illustrations being identical with those in Yarrell’s | 
‘British Birds,’ plus some new additions, it might be supposed 
that the new work is an abridgment in one volume of the old 
one; but, as will be seen by comparison, this is not the case. 
Each chapter has been entirely rewritten, and several species 
have been introduced which have found their way into the British 
list since the issue of the fourth edition of ‘Yarrell’ was com- 
menced some seventeen years ago. | 

The study of Ornithology, like everything else, is, of course, 
progressive, and we suppose therefore that it was inevitable that 
changes should be made in the classification adopted in this new 
volume by Mr. Saunders. We cannot help thinking, however, 
that it would have been better for many reasons if the classi- 
fication adopted in the fourth edition of ‘ Yarrell’ had been still 
adhered to. The question of classification having been so fully 
considered by Prof. Newton, and by Mr. Saunders himself, in the 
latest edition of ‘ Yarrell,’ it seems rather soon to depart from 


the conclusions there arrived at, and to propound a new scheme. 


Nor can we see the advantage of transposing the Orders in the 
manner proposed. We are, of course, aware that it has become 
the fashion to place the Order Passeres at the head of the list, 
because, as Mr. Saunders states, ‘authorities in Europe and 
America are fairly agreed that the highest avian development is 
attained in that order.” But this must always be more or less a 
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matter of opinion. For our part we have always contended for 
the superiority of the Accipitres, not only as fliers (and , flight, it 
- must be remembered, is the characteristic attribute of the class 
Aves), but also in regard to intelligence, docility, and subserviency 
to man’s requirements, no birds being more capable of. under- 
standing and obeying their owners’ wishes as expressed by sign © 

or call than the Falcons. But, however that may be, all we now 
wish to assert is that a certain scheme of classification having 
been so recently adopted in a new edition of a standard work of 
authority, it seems a pity to have disturbed it, at all events to 
_ the extent accomplished in Mr. Saunders’ new volume. | 
We would also contend for a little more ‘ conservativism ” in 
maintaining views which have been put forth with good reasons 
to support them, instead of adopting opinions at variance with 
such views, and without any explanation for the change. Asa 
case in point, we may notice the orthography of the name 
“Mistletoe” Thrush. In a fcentnote in vol. i, p. 260, of the: 
fourth edition of ‘ Yarrell,’ Prof. Newton has made it very clear 
that ‘“Mistle” is the correct spelling, while Mr. Saunders, 
without explanation, pr efers the more common, but less authorised, 


form “ Missel.”’ 


In stating (p. 15) that “ the Ring idl is the valle Thrush 
which is entirely absent from our islands during the winter,” 
unless in exceptionally mild years, Mr. Saunders might have 
usefully added a few references to evidence of its stay here 
throughout the year, as, for example, ‘ Zoologist,’ 1879, pp. 174, 
203, 266, and 1886, p. 490; and Mansel-Pleydell, ‘ Birds of 
Dorset’ (p. 22). Ina recently-published volume on the ‘ Birds 
of Herefordshire,’ the Rev. C. L. Eagles writes :—‘‘ The Ring 
Ouzel lives all the year round on the slopes of the Black Moun- 
tains, Herefordshire. I have shot them in winter, and have | 
often found their nests in summer.’ | 

Of the Redstart it is said (p. 30), that “‘in Ireland only two 
or three occurrences are known.” This was doubtless true some 
time ago, but of late years this bird has been more observed as a 
- summer migrant to Ireland, and in June, 1885, was found to be 
~ nesting in the Co. Wicklow, as reported by the Rey. Dr. Benson, 
Zoologist,’ 1885, p. 260. 

Most of the new woodcuts are very nicely executed, but it is | 
a pity that some of them do not quite range with the figures of 
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other species belonging to the same genus. For example, the 
Desert Wheatear is too large in comparison ‘with the Black- 
throated Wheatear or the Common Wheatear, while the wing is 
too small for the body. The figure of the Bluethroat looks 
clumsy by the side of the Common and Black Redstarts, the bill 
and legs being much too robust, and the eye too large. This 
undue enlargement of the eye, by the way, has spoilt many of 


- Mr. Neale’s otherwise satisfactory cuts. Nor is Mr. Keulemans 


beyond criticism in his drawing for this work, his cut of the 
Tawny Pipit being very heavy compared with the succeeding cut 
of Richard’s Pipit ; the head much too large, and the legs more | 
like those of a. Thrush than a Pipit. In the same way the 
engraving of the Water Pipit overpowers the smaller and more 
delicately-drawn figures of Pipits in the original ‘ Yarrell.’ 

But there is no need to pursue criticism further. Mr. 


_ Saunders has conferred a real boon on all lovers of birds by 
undertaking what (for want of a bet‘cr name) we may term the 


one-volume ‘ Yarrell.’ It is no easy matter to compile from the 
most authentic suurces as much desirable information as can be 
compressed into less than two pages of type; but, so far as we 


may judge by the parts already published, the success of the 


work is guaranteed, and it will be all the greater by reason of the 
publisher’s punctuality in the monthly issue of the parts. 


Birdsnesting and Birdskinning: a complete Description of the 
Nests and Eggs of Birds which breed in Britain. By 
Epwarp NrEwMaAn. Second Edition. Revised and Re- 
written, with Directions for their Collection and Preserva- 
tion; and a chapter on Birdskinning. By Minuer Cnurisrty. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 138. London: T. FisHER UNWIN. 1888. 


KIGHT-AND-TWENTY years ago (alas! how time flies!) the 
late Edward Newman, at the suggestion of the present writer, 
published, under the title of ‘ Birdsnesting,’ a little handy volume 


designed to give, in a condensed form, accurate information 


respecting the nests and eggs of birds which breed in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Some of the MS. as it was first designed - 
in 1860, is now before us, and we can scarcely believe that so 
many years have elapsed since the idea was first conceived, 
discussed, and executed. Yet so it is; and the little book has 
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been long out of print, while other and more pretentious volumes 
on the same subject have had their share of public patronage, 
or, it may be, are still receiving it. Of course, in the quarter of 
a century which has elapsed since its publication, we have come 
to know a good deal more about birds’ eggs than was then 
dreamt of by the author. Not only have a good many species 
new to Britain been detected and duly reported, but many 
interesting facts concerning the nidification of some of the rarer 
birds have come to light, and more or — modified previously 
existing accounts of them. 

No-wonder, then, that Mr. Miller Christy, in undertaking a | 
second edition of ‘ Birdsnesting,’ has found a good deal to alter 
and amend. Asa matter of fact, he has entirely re-written the 
book, and it is now so altered, both in size and general plan, as 
to strike the reader as a new book. The information given under 
the head of each species falls under three subheadings, namely, 
Situation [of nest], Materials, and Eggs ; but while in the original 
this is arranged systematically according to the classification 
adopted by Yarrell, in the new edition the species are dealt with 
alphabetically, as in Montagu’s ‘ Ornithological Dictionary.’ Of 
the two, perhaps the latter plan is the more preferable for the 
object in view, since in this way the species sought for is more 
readily found. 

In the way of additional information, Mr. Miller Christy's 
little book contains a chapter on “ Egg Collecting(” with a few 
illustrations of useful implements; another on ‘ Birdskinning,’ 
and a third embodying the principal provisions of the Wild Birds 
Protection Acts 1880-81. Although containing this additional 
information, space has been so economised that the book is small, — 
and may be well slipped into the pocket as a companion in 
country rambles. | 

Mr. Christy states, in his Preface, that in pase out the 
work of revision it has been his endeavour, as it was that of the 
original author, to produce a first and elementary book on Oology, 
rather than anything else—a book suited to the needs of the 
intelligent schoolboy rather than to those of the experienced 
ornithologist. But whosoever may have occasion to consult it 
will undoubtedly find, in a condensed form, a great deal of useful 
information on the subject of Hay it treats. 


